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YS THEATRE—Tue Brook. 
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x ‘SAN PRANCISCO MINSTRELS—Vanury, 
THEATRE—HiwaTna, 
AQUARIUM—Panisran Orbos. Matinée 
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Tun Totes is oh -sale ‘in London at No. 449 Strand: 
Wed., by Henry F. Gillig &  Oo., and at Mr, Stevens's, 
No.4 Teateiganaquare, 


TOURG UENEF?’S NEW STORY, ~ 


Anew story by Ivan TourGguensrr, the 
celebrated  Bussian novelist, entitled ‘* V1- 
SIONS,” will appear in THE Truxs of Sunday 
next, 


<, Whe Signal Service Bureau report ‘tndioates 
for to-day, in this region, rising barometer, 
colder north-west winds, clear or fair weather. 


-. The latest. assanlt° on the tariff comes 
from the: manufacturers of cotton and 
woolen fabrics.. Finding their power of 
competition in foreign : markets greatly 

~ Bbridged by the enhanced cost of dyeing 

» materials, due to protection, they ask for 

> the removal of duty upon chrome \iron ore 
and; bichromate .of ‘potash, , which form 
the basis. of most of the chemical colors 
used for cotton and. wool. This is an emi- 
nently just demand ‘and is part of a move- 
ment which will result in lopping off a great 
many of theabsurdities of our tariff system. 

+ An fact, with the gradual discovéry that the 
‘best’ way to. encourage native industry is 
to reduce| Customs duties to the ‘simplest 
possible élements, the entire structure of our 
protective logigtation will be undermined. 


"Were the principle to be only recognized 


that agficulture is the most important ‘of 


all our industries, and the one which, being - 


cunpro tected, is forced to pay tribute to all 


the rest, the process of simplifying the 


tariff‘would be very decidedly hastened. 

6 }; t: a 

_ The star route deficioney squabble is over 
in the Honse, and certainly not the -least 
Wisgrecetal of its Be exanahe: has been the 


BRADY seems to be as undesirable a type of 
mblic. officer as it would be possible to 
find. « ‘He ‘assumes the right to spend public 
Sse regard’ to ‘thé limitation, of 


of | any force and duration in the money mar-’ 


6! “i a” iy AE AB 3 
fas xpeee ia Res vty ar ie a fe a 
| i onigh wryly 
“int orb 
ae 


‘as yo exci pray 


1: awe aie 


|| to promote ease in the money market. 
| hasslso considérable “motive to use that 
| power. Having presided over the Treasury 
: atthe time when specie redemption was 


Special Committee. on the Revision and | 


2 remertinr yap Rg Laws, Speaker 


SHARPE seems to have ‘proceeded on the ae- 
‘sumption that the subject is.one in which 


| New-York } and Brooklyn { have: not. the 
| slightest interest. . 


“Mr.. Brapixy, of 
| Westchester, is ‘the nearest approach toa 
| Metropolitan representative on the commit- 
tee, his associates | being ‘half a dozen re- 
spectable but not partioularly eminent gen- 


-tlemen ‘from ‘Oswego, Orléans, . Ontario,” 


| Schuyler, Wayne, ‘and ' Rensselaer. © On the 
Senate portion of ‘the ‘committee, the two 
cities, which pay. more than half the State 
taxes, and which havea yital interest in the 
solution of the gregt problem of how to tax 
railroad and other'great corporations, find 
@ solitary representative in Mr. Forstsn. 
The committee may:mean work, but. there 
is a faint suggestion about the make-up of 
both its branches of.a desire to tide the con- 
sideration of the whole subject, over this 
session. 


4 
i 


THE QUESTION.OF REFUNDING. | + 
Anew, though perhaps’ not very im- 
portant, phase of the refunding business at 
Washington, is the proposition to substi- 
tute a 3 per cent, annuity bond for the 31g 
per cent. 20-40. bonds provided for in the 
bill of the Ways and, Means Committee. 
This proposition is interesting mainly as 
denoting. the purpose of some of the mém- 
bers of Congress to. get, in some form or 
other, a refunding. bond at a lower rate of 
interest than even. 345 per cent. How 
strong that ‘purpose is, it is” impossible to 
say, until some direct vote has been taken. 
There js little probability that it will inter- 
fere with the final passage of a refunding 
measure, the “/policy, and. even  ne- 
cossity, of which ~-is being constantly 
more generally recognized, < not only at 
Washington but throughout the country.” If 
the advocates of refunding at S per cent. 
find that they can carry a majority. of the 
House, they may somewhat delay the con- 
summation, because the indications are (hat 
the Senate will not consent readily to waste 
precious time on an experiment of such 
doubtfal success. Butif, onthe other hand, 
@ majority is found for the proposition of 
the committee, which,.as far as can now be 
seen, is+the more. likely to happen, the 
new issue will be carried more promptly. 
The objections to the 3 per cent. annuity 
bond are of two kinds—the very low rate of 
interest, and the implication that the coun- 


try is prepared to make its debt perpetual... 


On the first point the views of those most 
familiar with the condition and*prospect of 
the money market are well defined. . They 
are unanimous that a3 per cent. bond 
would not work, unléss som’. extremely im- 
probable changs should take place in the 
demand for money. It is true that as the 
time approaches when the Government can 
redeem the bonds of the higher. class at par, 
the premium on them must gradually disap- 
pear, and the present holder must count the 
loss of the premium against whatever inter- 
est he may get, either from the old bond or 
on a new bond, should hetake one. But he 
is not. obliged to take a new bond, either 
now or when his present bonds become re- 
deemable. -He has the option, and will have 
it next year, of ‘placing “his money in other 
securities, if he'can ‘find them of an intrinsic 
valie and a rate of” interest satisfactory to 
him, It is into competition with the gen- 
eral body -of }secutities of all kinds 
that the new bond -must'-enter) and 
the plain duty of the Government, acting in 
the interest of the public, is not. to-risk too 
greatly the opportunity of refunding at all, 
in hopes. of refunding at.a very low rate. 


| Mr. SagrmMay has éxpressed the opinion 


that he can possibly make a» 31g per cent. 
bond work, and his opimion is ‘the more 
valuable in this connection becayse he has, 
under the present yéry generous discretion 
given him by Congress, considerable ‘power 
He 


-achiéyed, under a& system that would ‘be 
very seriously imperiled by a stringency of 


‘ket, itis not unlikely that he will deem it 


4 his duty to exert any influence he ean prop- 


erly to ward off such peril. On the other 
hand, having. already, 


‘anprovedanted extent, extent, brillianey, and util- 
“ity, he may be. presumed to. have # natural 


; veges of. the | 


distinguished his 


ee ees ‘oharacter, and liable, more- 
over, to constant modification » by Con- 
gress, ‘must necessarily-vary. ‘Then they de- 
‘pend, second, on the prudence and restraint 
with which , Congress may direct the expen- 
diture of the revenues, and of the existence 
of these qualities in any appreciable force 
there is no evidence whatever. The Arrears 
of Pensions bill; which obtained support 
from both sides, showed how essentially . 


without check is the extravagance of Con-. 


gress, and how irresponsible and, theréfore, 
beyond caloulation is the exercise of power 
in that ‘body, ‘To provide for a debt that 
shall be perpetual, unless Congress shall, 
by economy and wise taxation, provide sur- 
-plus reverines to pay it off, is to provide for 
a debt perpetual nnconditionally. 
Undoubtedly, the most sensible and ‘prac- 
tical method of settling the problem of re- 
tanding would be to give to the Secretary 
of the Treasury power to refand in a: bond 
ata sufficiently high rate of interest to 
make suocess reasonably certain, trusting 
to him to sell such’ a bond at the ‘highest 
rate which he could obtain. Such a measure 
would‘serve the public interests most:com- 
pletely and securely.\ But if the majority 
cannot bring themselves to place this degree 
of confidence in a political opponent-—it is 
desirable and probable'that they will at least . 
authorize refunding on some such plan as 
is proposed by their Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. To neglect. to do so wonld be to. 
ignore one of the plainest of their duties, 
and to incur, moreover, very serious politi- 
cal danger, *-+ cana 
(ce 
POLITICAL DISSEN SIONS. 


Some of the more hopefal members of the 
Democratic Party are saying to the Repub- 
licans, ‘‘Our dissensions are‘ over; yours 
are just beginning.” It would be.difficult to 
find any dissensions in the Republican Party 
which will oatlast the next National Coriven- 
tion. It. is very true that thereare now more 
and stronger candidates for the honor of the 
Republican nomination than sever before. 
Andit ig true that each candidate is,zeal- 
ously pressed by his friends; But the man 
who assumes that this generous and honora- 
ble rivalry is to be carried into the next 
Presidential campaign makes a great niis- 
take... What'seem to be hostile camps are. 
only the head-quarters of theleaders. They 
are not now in line of political battle, but 
they. will be when the standard-bearer is 
chosen, . And it may be observed. that the 
noisiest of the camp-followers are thosé who 
are cheering on the candidate whose chances 
are the least hopeful.of all i in. the field. 

But, on the other hand, how. about Dem- 
ocratic dissensions: in New-York? How 
sbout those in the Democratic: camp. in 
Massachusetts? In both of these States, it 
should be noticed, the trouble arises from 
personal differences and ambitions, and is, 
therefore, more difficult of ‘adjustment, _ It 
is é¢asy ito compose ‘differences of policy. 
The contests which alienate politicians per- 
manently are ‘those which have begun ‘in a 
conflict between «their personal * ambi- 
tions: What. would be. the . condition 
of the Democrats of Massachusetts if 
Burien did not insist ‘on. being 
Governor? ~The. other’ day, 
his friends. went through the form of - ex- 
tending the olive-branch to the regular 
Democratic Committeemen. Burixe was 
not ‘présent, and we have no means of 
knowing what he thinks of the proposal to 
form aunion. But we may be. sure, that 
BuriEr will pot consent to any amalgama- 
tion of the two factions of the party. which 
leaves Burier out of the possibility of can- 
didaey.: Burien is not '« Democrat, or a 
Republican, or a Greenbacker,; He is a 
Butler man first, last; and all the time, 
For him to give up the Butler wing of the 
| Democracy would te to give up his political 
life, And it cannot be denied that he has'a 
large, influential following in Massachu- 
setts, . His friends are enthusiastic and de- 
voted. He can hold them together as long 
as he chooses, if his past exploits are to be 
taken as any indication of. his powers. * 

The situation in New-York is not unlike 
that: in Massachusetts. } The fight has: been 
and still is: between two men—Ke ty and 
TILDEN.” ‘Ttis no more likely that Keuiy 
will give up his active , hostility..to TIEN 
than that Borier will © ‘give. up his friend- 
ship for himself. The candid reader may 
form his own opinion as to the probability - 
of a voluntary. withdrawal of Mr. TbEN 


from the field of active polities. Inst now | 


he is the ‘mysterious | force, the . unknown. 
quantity, which is most. feared. by. the 
‘Democrats. © Will he , be. Successful in fore- 
ing himself again on the party? or will he 
insist on naming his successor in the candi | 
dasy t.; These are questions which every 

good Democrat ie asking himself, and which 
no inén eat answer, — But we may" be sure 
| that, so long as his ph 
have eny influence whatev e councils 


some ‘of ' 


the { 


caine 


Tea scam yk th ‘ 
straining 


‘leged joke belongs to 2 class which, 


‘tated Europe in the Middle Ages, and vir- | solidi 


tually disappeared froin. the Atlantic sed- 
“board forty years ago.™-It seems. almost in- 


‘eredible to us that there was ® time when 
‘it was considered ‘a hushorous thing for a | 1 


civilized community to assume that women 
‘were in the habit of doing what uo woman 
is known: ever to have done, but. it is un- 
-Aoubtedly true that in the early part. of this 
century people in New-England and :New- 
York ‘were. accustomed not only to speak as 
if they believed that women made proposals | = 


‘of marriage ‘in leap-yoar, but also. to. as-: 


sume that there wag something humorous in 
this" conventional "agroement to! profess 
faith in silly falsehood. Even at the pres- 
ent day traces of this leap-year idiocy. ean 
be found. in newspapers published in Ohio, 


and even as far east as the western. part | mi 
‘has: ~ done 


of Pennsylvania; while in the newspapers 
‘of the North-western ‘and trans-Mississippi 
States the venerable and pretended joke 
flourishes with the vigor of renewed youth, 
_ Allusion tothe painful subject. is here 
made because it ‘affords'a striking illustra- 
tion‘of the migration of jokes, * It is a well-. 
established fact that jokes are constantly, 
though slowly, moving from east: to west. 
Ascording | to { Prof. y Harkness, { of - the 


Smithsonian Institution, it takes 9 joke of: 


average strength and ‘activity fifteen years: 
to pass from New-York to Pittsburg;* twen- 
ty years to reach Chicago, and : thirty yéars 
to reach St, Louis, or any other Mississippi 
town. . This calculation is based upon thor- 
ough invéstigation, and iss undoubtedly 
trustworthy, and it is: to be regretted that 
no European’ scientific person has tried to 
ascertain. the rate of progress of jokes in 
Europe. It is pretty generally known that 
et the present time a joke can migrate ‘from 
London to New-York in about five years—a 
rate of progress so rapid in .comparison 
with that of jokes passing from New-York 
to Pittsburg that it can be. explained only 
on the hypothesis that = the ocean. offers 
fewer obstacles to the rapid passage of s 
joke than does a mountainous or even hilly 
country, 

. There are a few facts which indicate that 
on certain deys the migration of jokes was 
extremely slaw. For example, there is, the 
Sanskrif joke of ‘the. Judge, who, when a 
man‘was brought. before him charged * with 
somé crime, always. asked,‘‘ Who is the 
woman ?”’: We, of. course, have no means 
of Jmowing how .long it took this joke to 
pass from India to Europe, but we find eyi- 
dence ofits existence in Greece’ at the 
time of Plato. Five hundred years tater, 


Jwe'find this) joke inhabiting Italy, and be- 


tween. that.time and. the middle of the 
eighteenth century it appears to have 
spread all over Europe. It was’ not until 
about 1730 that it reached England, which 
is certainly very strange, since the narrow 
British Channel cannot have - offered a 
serious obstacle, to its. advance, «Sixty 
years later it was becoming noticeably 


searce in Néw-York, where it had arrivedin’ 


the meantime, though at an uncertain date; 


and. in 1820 it was infesting the whole 


civilized region west of the Alleghanies. : 
To-day it is regarded .as° a. novelty in 
Chicago, and in the. course of a few more 
years we shall undoubtedly find it in St” 
Louis and Minneapolis. 


While there are somo. unpleasant gaps in. 


‘the history of the progress of this’ joke 
westward, we can assume pretty confidently 
that it’ occupied a period ‘of about twenty- 
two hundrdd years, in round numbers, in 


traveling from Athenato New-York. This. 


was probably the notmal ‘rate of progress 
made by jokes in Europe before the inven- 
tion of railways and steamers. Doubtless, 
at the present day jokes travel much faster, 

and it is very probable that a joke. which is 
new.in ‘London to-day will reach* Chicago 
in not much more than twenty years; 


Why this slow, steady, and irresistible:| The 
‘migration. of jokes ‘from the East to the 


West takes place we have as yet no’ means 


of knowing, and it would be idle to form | 


conjectures, whieh would necessarily be: 


‘worthless... We simply know the great fact: 


b phyoae are migratory, and,* thanks to 

Prof. HaRENESS, we know the rate at which 
jokes travél in this country. We. bey un- 
derstand why the Chicago papers are ‘now 
occasionally making reference to’ the al- 
leged leap-year joke, and’ why in Missouri 
and Wisconsin the same-alleged joke is re- 
gardéd as something novel. ‘and. intensely 


humorous. «'The explanation is. that ip its 


“westerly progress it has just reached. the 
‘and is yet comparatively fresh 
in the recollection of Chicago... 


‘solid in ite nck of enterprise, in ite want of } emer 
variety of industries, in the’ backwardness | whieh 
‘of its 00 commercial sppliandes, and in the: 


at this port avoler ey of Ete 


of its population and resources. | taeto 


‘While it keéps ont capital, frightens im- 


migration, and even drives out the forces of 
labor already at its command, the rest of 


-the country is making rapid strides and re- 


‘ducing it; more and mare ty:s zelatiyd Siw p 
cance. ‘ 

° But. there are indications of the. eae 

way of barriers, and the regeneration of the’ 

South may-yet. be brought about by in ¢ 2 


forced coalescence with the rest of the e'ec un) 
tryin ‘commercial and material interests. 
Thé tendeney* toward railroad consolida- 


tion, which, unrestrained and incidentally 
fhischief-producing as. it » has’ been, 
“so much to open up 
through « lines ‘of ‘communication, and 
stiniulate commercial activity in « the 
North, has begun to “show itself in the 
South, and gives promise of working im- 
portant résults, The spirit of Northern en- 
terprise, making its way, through ’Kentacky. 
and Ternessée, has effected a milroad. com- 
bination that can hardly failx to give a new 
impetus to its languid industries and. its 
lethargic trade. Mr. Newooms, the master- 
spirit of the Louisville and Nashville, Nash- 


‘Wille and Chattanooga, and Georgia Central 


coalition boasts that he and his. associates 
have obtained virtual control of a great 
complex line-of through communication, 
rivaling the formidable combinations of the 
North... Their system,. which, is to be 
worked practically as a whole, includes 


‘+ about 4,000 miles of road, It reaches ‘out 


to Chicago and St. Louis in:the West, to 
New-Orleans and’ Pensacola‘ on the Gulf, 
and to Savannah, Port Royal, and Charles- 
ton on the Atlantic coast, and has arrange- 
ments with "the Pennsylvania’ Central for 
reaching New-York.: Besides ‘this, it pro- 
poses to run steamers from Savannah to 
this port, to Florida, to Havana, and, ulti- 
mately, to Burope. 

Mr. Newcoms may be exensed for in- 
dulging in glowing visions of vivifying ef- 
fects upon the industrial condition of the 
South.” He! says the distance from. St. Louis 
to New-York via. Savannah is. shorter by a 
hundred. miles than by any of the Northern 
through lines, and he has hopes of getting 
a share in transportation from beyond 
the Mississippi to this City. The distance 
in ‘time’. from. this port to. Florida 
and Cuba is to be materially lessened, while 
direc?’ communication will be established 
betweer those points and Chicago. and St. 
Louis, with’ great gains for their trade. 
Fresh fruit and vegetables from  semi-trop- 
ical climes are to displace canned articles 
from Northern markets in Winter, while 
the staple products of the. cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar States are to be brought hither 
by more expeditions and economical means 
than heretofore. All the benefits of which the 
Southern -railroad prince dreams presup- 
pose something more than enterprise in rail- 
road. management. He must find: the in- 
dustrial spirit needed to make use.of his’ 
appliances. If. it exists there, it-is in a 
latent state.and must be awakened ; 1f not, 
it mast. be attracted from without, and it 
will be some time before through communi- 
éation will have the effect ju Georgia and 
Alabama that it has had in’ New-York and 
Tilinois, 

Of the material possibilities of the South 
there can bé no guestion.. The untouched 
resources of soil and climate, of : mines and 
forest, and. of water-power, are capable of 
producing wealth of which it is not easy to. 
form an adequate conception. The cotton 
crop of last year amounted to over 5,000,- 
000. bales. - Of this, nearly a million and a 
half-were consumed by Northern mills, and 
a beggarly 152, 000 bales.in Southern mills. 


The consumption in Northern manufactures | 


‘has increased 65 per cent. ‘since 1860, 


while in the South, it has decreased 15 per 
‘eent.. Even the transportation. of cotton’ 


and its. export to foreign countries has 
tended away from the Gulf ports, and to a 


and has taken more and mote to overland 
lines of communication to shipping points 


, aud 
against them seems to be only another phase of 


cand ft may safély be‘asserted that all Americans who 


‘know him heartily indorse the flattering recognition 
whieh. his chief of department bas made of -his 
mnecie 


Pe apie me ; 
" Readers of the newspapers must have notieed 


that weddings have. ben ‘yery brisk this Winter, 
although Winter is not particularly the season for 
mating, What are called fashionable weddings have 
been plenty, and there have been even mere weddings 


‘among persons without pretense to fashion. Decem- 


ber was supposed to have been very active con- 
nublally; but January has, we learn, exceeded it, 
and February Has, thus far, exceeded January.  Mar- 
“piage is always interesting from a politieo-economical 


‘point of view, from which,‘ it is to be presumed, all 


women, and some men, regard it, It shows, when 
freely indulged in, that trade either is or is likely to 
relay ep for, im spite of sentimental notions 
on the ‘subject, self-contained men do not, 
as a rule, put themeelves under ‘the conjugal 
yoke unless they believe that they have, or may 
have, the material means to support the position. 
Hymen and Mercury are closely related; the sexes 
join oftenest when the harvests ‘are richest.’ Wed- 

lock {depends measurably on the priee of corn; wed- 
ding bells keep tune. te the clink of coin. Men and 
women are drawn to one another at all seasons, but 
they are less inclined ‘to enter: into bonds—to keep, 
or break'the peace, asthe futiire may determine— 
When incomes are small and prospects of advan®@ce 
distant. Much marriage, therefore, means more 
prosperity, and.we should hail i¢ as one of the 
commercially encouraging. signs of the ‘times. 
Since. the establishment of so’ many  apart- 
ment houses; and the © building of small 
residences on the upper part of the island, people 
matrimonially inclined have dared to take the decisive 
step... When amancan get a place to live In, even 
when it is hot very comfortable, for from $500 to 
$600 a year, his bachelorhood is naturally more im- 
periied than while he sees only a protessional board- 
ing-house yawning before him. Love ina cottage, 
particolarly if i¢ be a cottage at Newport, is all 
very well, at least in song. and story. But marriage 
in « boarding-heuse is always ill, and he who can 
combine the two must have a soul of supreme 
audacity. Boarding-houses have been steadily de- 
clining here for vears, and as they decline Hymen 
advanees with his blazing torch and fragrant flow- 
ers. If he is @ deity of erdinary understand- 
ing, he must know that his torch would go ont: and 
his flowers fade ‘after:a single weck ina New-York 
boarding-house. 


an rE 
. The war which has for some time raged in Ger- 
many between the natives and the Jews, seems 
father to increase than diminish in intensity. It is 
something more: than a pepular prejudice, it id a 
national passion, and the ablest, most dignified; and 
learned men have ranged themselves on either side. 
To us here it seems very strange that such a contest 
Of races can be going on in a land of so minch intel- 
lectual and liberal pretension, and in the vear 1880, 
too. The crime of‘ the Jews dppears to be’ com- 
prehended chiefly in their financial prosperity. - No 
sin. is 20 great as stecess in the eyes of the non-suc- 
cessful. The charge is made that of the 600,000 
Israelites im the Empire, hardly any engage in 
agricultural or..mércantile pursuits; but that 
they control trade, rale the money, market; 
and. are cating up the: country with their 
avarice and usury. They are not materially different 
from the rest of the human family.. They engage in 
such occupations gs they are beat adapted to, and 
find thé most profit in. They excel in buying and 
bartering; why should they quit the market for the 
field: and. workshop, where they eould not earn a 
living? They have no monopoly of their callings, 
‘which are open to all alike. Commerce is as moral, 
as noble, as patriotic: as tilling soil or making tools. 
Ifthe Jews in Germany were poor, they Would not 
beattacked. But they are, many of them, very rich; 
this is” their -offense. . The . prejudice 


the eapital and~ labor question. No one as- 
sumés that they are more wicked or. criminal than 
other people. The civilization of the Germans is 
comparatively new, and the present hostility to a 
race-who have done nothing more than to make 
money would indicate that their civilization is far 
from complete. Violent prejudices against races are 
‘not’ rare, unhappily, in other States claiming to be 
enlightened; but it is also most unprecedented that 
the ablest and moat seholariy minds should be, as 
they are in Germany, so violent and viralent with- 
out any just.or tangible cause. It is enough tomake 
one think that over'there the’age has slipped back 
RST RINAERSER SN ence Saal 


Several medical, men ‘of prominence, doth 


GER, of the Munich University,/one of the highest 
authorities in Germany, has sustained their position 
Ina paper recently tread in that city. He sald that 
repeated experiments show that the milk of tuber. 

s beasts has avery decided, contagious infin- 


Tools extant from: those’ot the South: Ailantie, | 2% 


in the. “North. Southern star 


of coal... and iron. have» scarcely. 
been “touched; _ phosphate ‘toek; is ‘still 
sent North to be converted into fertilizers’ 
and then shipped back; fruit and vegetable 
cultare is in its infancy, 
attention compared to what it deserves, and 


“Aknowledge of the ron eae 
ee jokes and eit ate ofp send 3 





4 aud receiving little |! 


heads its latest report thus: 


: wounds of @ friend eh: 


| ple.could not possibly 
wee sien «ag Sasbnaahemlgebewnal: 


pes pepat hg the latter’ city ton $750. 4 


be shipped to Chicago. Thepainting was 
for lack of bids: ‘ 


Mr. Moses D. Stivers isthe ret stg 


v<Beastanatt Seater? ee acon eee a 
the Middletown Press, which has favored ‘the nomi 
nation of Mr.-Blaine. : ; 

- Wedtied bythe prosrastinatinis spielé 

Legislature, the Louisville Couriers] Mr 

Piast Pointing Reprosshivily. st: the’ Bagh ak ‘Both 
Houses—the Session Coming to: a ee 
to Show save a Record of Gab.” : 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.)} Gazetie re 
the belief is becoming quite general among pe 
eiaus in that State that there: is an allia 
Mr. Tilden and.ex-Congressman English, of nd 
to ignore Mr. Hendricks in the Demoerasie Convene! 
tions, and make a ticket with Tilden for the Prost 
dency and Mr. English as Vice-President: 5 a 
The Massachusetts Supreme Court has sus 
tained the exceptions in the famous Woodeock ease)’ 
and, having set the verdict aside, has ordered.a new. 
trial. The court ruled that the defendants are net 
panishable under the statute for having in thelr pos. 
session, offering for sale, and selling 9) woodeocs 


which is admitted to have been’ lawfally beg at he 


killed in another State. 


After. describing the. ‘ scenbetiiationt 
the Massachusetts Peres the gorse 


State. Why. may not tliose obstacles. be ‘somehow. : 


surmounted here, forthe sake of the suceess of the © 
Democratic Party, as well as there?” 


The.official call for the. .New-Jersey Republi- 
ean State Convention, ab Trenton, May 6) for the 
purpose of electing delegates to Chicago, was issued 
yesterday, The basis of representation is to be-one 
delegate for each 200 Republican votes east at the: 
last general election, and one for each fraction of the 


same over 100; provided, however, that each ward ; 


and township shall be entitled to ome delegate. 


According to the Washington correspondent. 
of the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, a Now-Hampshixe~ ° 
man there says: ‘ Ex-Congressman Frank Jones, of 
New-Hampshire, is the Democrat ‘to noniinate for 
President. He is worth $2,000,Q00, and fs: now & 
brewer, He started with little or nothing and: 
made his fortune by work. More than that, he be” 
longs tothe Frank Pierce school, and'can carry ie 6 
State.” 9“ 


The Philadelphia Ledger mentions thd ease of 


as lady in that city, who, being touched by the story’) 


of distress told by a pretended widow having “é. 
daughter sick with consumption,” undertook te 
visit the suffering family. She failed to find them 
at the address given, and afterward aseertained that 
the ‘widow’ -was a professional beggar, who sup- 
ported her family and two servants on the proceeds 
of her begging excursions. 

The St. Albans (Vt) Messenger quotes from'@ 
private letter written by Senator Edmunds. before 
the State Convention, in whieh he said: ‘'Our dele, 


gates ought to be of our ablest and most discreet ( 


men, who. are tor our cause over all preferences for 


men, and who, after looking at the facts developed: | 


by conference and otherwise, will vote for the Re- 
publican who seems to them likely to get. the most. 
yotes at the election in the doubtful States. That i 
my platform.” %& 

Mr. Henry G. Vennor. talked some more on 
Monday last. He said in Montreal; according to the 
Witness: ‘There are indications of the gsc eee ot 
thé ‘cold wave.’ It is due here aboat Tuesday,’ but 
possibly) may be. a little later. This term should 
form a.marked feature in the month, and give de- 
eidedly cold weather, with keen winds, and probably: ~ 
terminate. in. & considerable snow-fall. Ieee. mer.” 
chants in the United States anxiously await this 
period.” 


Midd: Lototineile: Cnuetor Journal saye Wink Meee 
troubles: of thé tobaeco trade in that city have at. 


last been adjusted, the basis of settlement betweem 
buyers and sellers bemg that the fee of $2 per hogy © 
head and four free. storage, as charged to 
the buyers, shail} tediaved to $1 50 per bogshead 
and 30 days’ free Storage, and that the articles of 
ineerporation: ‘may .b6 ‘amended by a majority of; 
Warehousemen and onyers in separate seasion, inv 
atead of by common consent, as before. 

The Providence Journal says that a gentle- 
man visiting Oporto, Portugal, sends to his friend ia 
Providenee the following bill for his lunch.om_the 
24 inst., the currency being about the same as outes 


‘*Balti 01; bread, .02; butter. .04; ice, 02; sou 4 


(fulienne; very good,) .06; one woodeoek; 
with green peas; .24; potatoes, (Lyonnais). 
napkin, .01; waiter, (rather a larze fee,) O25 
+48; whole thing well. cooxed, and a 
wine; all Pcouid drink for nothing,” ‘ 

The Little Rock Democrat reports. 


Henry M. Cooper, of Arkansas, as saying: i preter, 
Gen. Grant for President, I think te fs: the safes 


| will’ support’ Gen. Grant, withont: @. dc 


that Senator Dorsey is for him. I know: 


prominent Republicans in the State favor his womb 
nation. So that I don’t think there is any question 
that the Arkansas delegation will be solid for him” 


Possibly citizens, of the: “Port of Mobile,” 


Ala, reading the following from the Meridian (Miss. 
‘Meroury, were 


; impelled to aay “‘faithfnl are the 
“Mobile. is a bankrupt: city ; 
debts on the ground that her pex ' 

the taxes, yet she spends ~ 


oT with, MW Aquedr proceeding to the outside world. © 


Why could not ‘her citizens pay thie’ money’ thats 
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